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Civil Rights Controversy 
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tember 15 in Atlanta. Members of the Executive Committee are: Dr. Charles 
Johnson, Nashville, Tenn., president of Fisk University; Paul D. Williams, 
Richmond, Va., publisher and president of SRC; Dr. Gordon B. Hancock, 
Richmond, professor of economics, Virginia Union University; the Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. T. James McNamara, Savannah, Ga., Rector of the Cathedral of St. 
John the Baptist; Dr. Rufus B. Clement, president of Atlanta University; Dr. 
Guy B. Johnson, professor of sociology, University of North Carolina; Leonard 
Haas, Atlanta attorney; P. B. Young, Sr., publisher of the Norfolk JouRNAL 
AND GuIDE; Charles Gillman, Atlanta, Georgia Director of CIO; Dr. Harold 
Trigg, Raleigh, N. C., president of St. Augustine’s College; Miss Josephine 
Wilkins, Atlanta, Citizens’ Fact Finding Movement of Georgia; Carter Wesley, 


editor, the Houston INFORMER. 


NYONE with a feeling for history 

must view today’s controversy over 
civil rights with a bitter sense of famil- 
iarity. One can hardly help comparing 
it with the violent rift in the nation during 
the 1850’s. There are important differences, 
to be sure. Today, both sides proclaim 
their loyalty to democratic ideals. Human 
slavery is no longer a debatable issue. 
Secession can hardly be considered seri- 
ously, and the possibility of another Civil 
War is happily absurd. 

But there are striking similarities, too, 
between this controversy and that of a 
century ago. Then, as now, the rest of the 
nation demanded abrupt and sweeping 
changes in the social and economic struc- 
ture of the South, in the name of human 
freedom. Then, as now, the South hotly 
defended its customs and laws, in the 
name of States’ rights. Then, as now, the 
issue was wielded as a political cudgel by 
both sides. Then, as now, the argument 
was shot through with fierce emotions — 
sectional patriotism, resentment of “out- 
side interference,” charges of hypocrisy — 


with each side angrily pointing to the 
beam in the other fellow’s eye. 

Saddest of all, then as now there was too 
little evidence of true statesmanship. In 
both cases, the quarrel was pitched on the 
plane of absolute morality, and there it 
remained. A hundred years ago, a few 
voices were heard saying that the question 
at bottom was economic; that the issue 
could be settled in peace by public meas- 
ures which would buy the slaves and, if 
necessary, help them with land and skill 
and learning to achieve freedom in reality. 
Nobody listened, and we plunged on to 
disaster. Today the old issue is back, in 
new guise, and we are performing in the 
same old way. 

Let us look at some of the chief argu- 
ments that are offered. 

The rest of the country charges that the 
South holds a third of its population in 
semi-slavery; that segregation is an instru- 
ment for perpetuating discrimination; that 
the South has proved its unwillingness to 
grant, on its own, the basic human free- 
doms. The rest of the country argues that 








the world situation makes it imperative 
that complete democracy be guaranteed in 
every section of the United States. Finally, 
the rest of the country declares that, in 
view of the South’s poor performance in 
the past, the only way to secure this de- 
mocracy is by federal law. 

The South has answers, in abundance. 
Some of the more responsible spokesmen 
for the South have said: “The South has 
been poor, and that poverty has neces- 
sarily led to inequalities — not only for the 
Negro, but also for the poor white. But we 
have made much progress, and are rapidly 
making more. This is our problem, and 
we demand to be left alone to solve it in 
our Own way, as we are now doing. Fed- 
eral civil rights laws are both unconstitu- 
tional and unwise. They violate the time- 
honored principle of States’ rights; for the 
United States Constitution has left to the 
States the job of regulating the rights of 
their citizens and administering police 
powers. Moreover, federal laws will solve 
nothing. They cannot change people’s at- 
titudes, but will only serve to evoke bitter- 
ness and bad feeling between the races.” 

Nor has the South neglected to point out 
abuses in other parts of the country. The 
Negro ghettos, race riots, and economic 
discrimination against Negroes in non- 
Southern cities have all had their share of 
attention. “At least we are honest about 
segregation,” say Southerners. “We be- 
lieve that separation is best for both races, 
and we practice it openly and honestly. 
We do not say one thing and do another.” 


“Political Motivation” 


Last, but far from least, is the charge of 
political motivation. The whole civil rights 
agitation, it is argued, is no more than an 
effort by the national political parties to 
garner the votes of Negroes and other mi- 
nority groups in the big urban centers. 

These are the arguments, and one hears 
them over and over again, until one wishes 
desperately for some new idea to break 
the monotony. The chief virtue of a sen- 
sible discussion is that it progresses as each 
side takes into account the arguments of 
the opposition. This has not happened in 
the dispute over civil rights, and therein 
lies the tragedy. Neither side has made a 
sufficient effort to appreciate the opposing 
point of view and to work toward a solu- 
tion that would embrace them both. That 
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is not to say that there is any easy solu- 
tion; but certainly a more mature disa- 
greement is possible. 

Let us examine the arguments in reverse 
order. The South maintains, and with 
much truth, that progress has been made. 
There have been significant advances in 
the past twenty-five years toward more 
equal justice before the law, better educa- 
tional opportunities for Negroes, increased 
economic opportunities, and so on. But 
this argument cannot be dwelt on too long 
without raising certain valid questions. 
For example, how much of this progress 
has been the result of changed attitudes 
among white Southerners? Not all of it, 
by any means. Many steps forward have 
come only with the intervention of the 
federal courts, after long and expensive 
legal battles fought by Negro citizens and 
their organizations. Some Southern States 
are even now seeking to evade their re- 
sponsibility to allow colored citizens the 
right to vote. Nor can it be said that 
progress has come uniformly. Some locali- 
ties— mostly urban, industrial areas — 
have made amazing strides; while others 
—including many rural areas— have 
changed hardly at all. 


A Question of Time 


There is another aspect of the “let-us- 
do-it-ourselves” argument that many 
Southern spokesmen do not face honestly. 
That is the question of time. It is not only 
the rest of the nation, but also the rest of 
the world which is impatient with the 
undemocratic practices found in many 
parts of the South. Whether one main- 
tains that the South has progressed quick- 
ly or slowly in the past eighty years, no 
one can deny that the world situation de- 
mands more rapid change now, for the 
United States is in grim competition for 
the support of the people of the world — 
three-fourths of whom are colored. The 
time is past when we can wait for slow, 
evolutionary improvement to right our 
wrongs. The South may defend its right 
to do the job in its own way, but the South 
cannot insist on doing it in its own good 
time. 

As for the claim that proposed federal 
legislation is unconstitutional, that is a 
matter that can only be decided finally by 
the U. S. Supreme Court. There is little 
profit in prolonged debate on that subject. 
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“States’ rights” has been a much abused 
term, and here again probably the courts 
must be the final authority. But one thing 
is clear. “States’ rights” must not be used 
to defend indefensible violation of human 
rights, as has sometimes happened in the 
past. States’ rights mean nothing without 
States’ responsibilities, and it is on this 
score that the rest of the nation is un- 
convinced. Every honest Southerner must 
admit that the Southern States have often 
been less than scrupulous in meeting their 
responsibilities to all citizens — and some 
of the States where the cry of “States’ 
rights” has been the loudest have been the 


_ most at fault. Unfortunately, in the pres- 


ent controversy there has been almost no 
official public statement of the determina- 
tion of Southern States to meet their re- 
sponsibilities squarely. 

There would no doubt be disagreement 


‘ as to just what “States’ responsibilities” 


include. Without attempting the heroic 
task of defining the term completely, we 
might consider one of its more obvious as- 
pects. The state government, like any 
government, is designed to be the servant 
of the people. Through it, the people can 
justifiably expect certain of their rights to 
be protected and certain public services 
and facilities to be provided. The duty of 
the State is to serve not merely a segment 
of the population but the entire popula- 
tion. This duty is not met when the gov- 
ernment represents only the interests of 
the dominant group. In many of the South- 
ern States today, we see the spectacle of 
officials deciding matters affecting the 
colored population without making the 
slightest effort to determine the wishes or 
opinions of the group concerned. All too 
often, responsible Negro opinion is neither 
sought nor seriously considered when it is 
volunteered. 


Toward True Responsibility 


Assumption of true responsibility means 
the shift from this sort of paternalism to a 
more democratic attitude. It means aban- 
doning the notion that “we know best 
what is good for our Negroes.” It means 
granting the same respect and considera- 
tion for the needs and aspirations of col- 
ored people as for those of other citizens. 
It means admitting Negroes to full and 
fair counsel at the level of government. It 
means allowing Negroes adequate repre- 
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sentation on appointive bodies which make 
decisions affecting their welfare. Tenta- 
tive steps in this direction have been taken 
in a few Southern and border States; 
significantly, race relations in those places 
are superior to those found elsewhere in 
the region. Any State which sincerely 
means to assume its responsibility to its 
colored citizens can do no less. 

The people of the South are bound to- 
gether by a common pride. We boast of 
our ability to deal justly with our fellow 
citizens and to manage our public affairs 
with integrity. Yet we continue to wait, 
impassive or resistant, while the nation’s 
machinery of justice goads us step by step 
into conceding what is right. This is 
neither statesmanship nor common sense. 
How much more dignified and sensible it 
would be if we did, ourselves, with good 
grace, the things humanity has a right to 
expect of us. 


Poverty and Inequality 


That the South has been poor is an un- 
deniable fact. And that fact is of value in 
explaining inequalities. It is not, however, 
a justification of unequal treatment of the 
colored population. However small the 
pittance of public funds available, every 
citizen deserves to share in just propor- 
tion. While many a white Southerner has 
suffered from the region’s poverty, the 
Southern Negro has borne the brunt. No 
matter how low he may sink economically, 
a white Southerner still has good reason 
to be glad he is white. 

The remaining objections most often 
raised by the South are not, properly 
speaking, arguments; they are recrimina- 
tions. The South certainly has no monopo- 
ly on prejudice and discrimination. As the 
President’s Committee on Civil Rights 
pointed out, Negroes, Mexican-Americans, 
Jews and Japanese-Americans in other 
parts of the country have had their share 
of discrimination. But this fact plays a 
peculiar role in Southern logic. It is used 
not as an argument for reform in the rest 
of the nation, but in extenuation of the 
South’s shortcomings. The refrain runs: 
“You are as guilty as we are; therefore, 
leave us alone in our guilt.” 

Similarly with the cry of “Politics!” An 
issue as important in public life as civil 
rights is bound to become political, with 
all that implies. So have all urgent, con- 
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troversial issues. If we would have it 
otherwise, we must change the whole 
working pattern of our democracy. It is 
sheer rationalization to argue that the 
pressure for stronger civil rights is “noth- 
ing but politics.” Those who say so are 
closing their ears to a demand for greater 
human freedom that now echoes in all the 
corners of the earth. That mighty roar 
will not be stilled by the feeble cry of 
“Politics!” 

The civil rights legislative program has 
been little understood in the South, large- 
ly because it has been grossly misrepre- 
sented by public figures. Many, perhaps 
most, Southerners think of the proposed 
civil rights laws as providing for an over- 
night end to ‘segregation. Professional 
politicians have aroused their followers 
with dire accounts of what will result if 
these laws are enacted — “mixed” swim- 
ming pools and eating places, white and 
Negro children in the same schools, racial 
quotas for employment in offices and fac- 
tories. Some- of these matters, involving 
segregation in its most entrenched form, 
have indeed been raised by the rest of the 
nation — but they have not been proposed 
by the President or introduced into Con- 
gress as legislation. Until they are, it is 
patently dishonest to raise them as scare- 
crows, in order to stir up the deep-seated 
fears and prejudices associated with non- 
segregation in the Southern mind. 


Basic Human Rights 


Contrary to common Southern belief, 
the civil rights laws that have been pro- 
posed deal with basic human rights that 
are required by even the most elementary 
sense of decency. Few Southerners would 
publicly deny that the Negro should have 
legal protection of his person and proper- 
ty, the right to vote, and the opportunity 
of employment and pay according to his 
ability. These are the much maligned 
“civil rights” which have split Congress 
and the nation; and they have nothing to 
do with swimming pools and eating places. 
The Southern people need to know this. 
They also need to know how far short 
the South has fallen in guaranteeing these 
fundamental rights to its Negro popula- 
tion. They need to meditate on the ulti- 
matum implied by the proposed laws: 
“You are a part of this nation; if you will 
not clean house of your own accord, then 
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the rest of the nation will compel you to 
do it.” This is a bitter dose. But much of 
the blame for it lies squarely on the South 
itself. 

Most of those who have spoken for the 
South have not spoken wisely. They have 
blinded themselves to a changing world 
that will no longer be content with old 
ways. They have not faced the problem 
fully nor fairly. 

What of the position sometimes termed 
“anti-Southern?” 

In general, the rest of the nation has 
taken its stand on democratic ideals. The 
Constitution of the United States is based 
firmly on the concepts of individual liberty 
and equal rights for all citizens. Inequality 
in the treatment of any group of citizens 
— because of race, religion, economic stat- 
us, or what not —is clearly illegal. Thus 
laws should be invoked to end such in- 
equality. 


A Complex Society 


This position—like that of the 19th 
century Abolitionists—is irreproachable 
in spirit. The trouble with it is its exclu- 
siveness. Out of the intricate workings of 
our society it selects the legal mechanism 
and ignores all the rest. A society such as 
ours is a complex affair, and laws are only 
one of the levers by which it is regulated. 
Laws which in themselves are excellent 
may prove useless, or even damaging, if 
other necessary adjustments are not made 
at the operating level of society. By all 
means let us have laws — strengthened as 
much as need be—to protect the rights 
of disadvantaged minorities. But let us 
also realize that laws cannot do the job 
alone; let us see our society for what it is 
—a complicated interaction of social, eco- 
nomic, and legal institutions. If we are to 
make fundamental and lasting changes, we 
must treat the organism as a whole. 

Akin to this legal over-simplification is 
the notion that the South is all of a piece, 
that Southern attitudes and practices are 
uniform throughout the region. It is a 
common mistake in the rest of the nation 
to equate the whole South with its most 
backward areas. Rural Mississippi and 
Georgia are too often taken as typical of 
the entire region. Actually, of course, 
there are tremendous variations — be- 
tween such States, for example, as North 
Carolina and Alabama, and between dif- 
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ferent parts of the same State, as in upper 
and lower South Carolina. The degree of 
political participation by Negroes is one 
useful index of these divergences. In some 
parts of the South one can find instances 
of Negroes elected to public office, often 
with considerable white support; in others, 
one can find counties where not a single 
Negro is permitted to vote. 

Reasonable reform is not accomplished 
merely by good intentions or a “holier- 
than-thou” attitude. Knowledge of the 
situation is indispensable; for it is out of 
understanding that working solutions 
evolve. 

An objective look at the shadings of 
human rights found in the South can be 
most rewarding. It can open up an ad- 
ditional approach to the civil rights con- 
troversy which up to now has had far too 
few advocates. The approach is not a new 
one —it deals with economic reform — 
but it is seldom given its proper value in 
the present emotional wrangling. 


Democracy and Economics 


The United States has come to realize 
that if we would assure human liberty in 
Western Europe we must pave the way for 
economic democracy in those countries. 
It is a curious fact that this principle has 
not been more often applied to the South. 
For, as any student of the South knows, 
the denial of human rights in the region 
goes hand in hand with poverty and back- 
wardness. This is strikingly illustrated in 
two of the South’s sub-regions. In the long 
sweep of cotton country known as the 
“plantation belt,” the old dependencies of 
share-cropping and tenant farming are 
most common. A vast proportion of the 
population, including most Negroes and 
many whites, live marginal lives. Their 
housing is the poorest in the country, their 
income level the lowest, their health the 
poorest, their educational opportunities 
the slightest. Here, too, we find democracy 
at its lowest ebb. There is little political 
participation on the part of Negroes and 
poor whites; police brutality and private 
intimidation flourish; peonage is not un- 
known. In short, the basic rights of citi- 
zenship are widely denied, and laws fre- 
quently mean little or nothing. 

In comparison with this dismal picture, 
the Piedmont region, where most of the 
South’s industry is located, shows much 
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more progress toward a basic equality. 
Though still far below national standards, 
income levels are higher, there is more 
farm ownership, health facilities and edu- 
cational opportunities are better. Trade 
unions have made much headway among 
the workers of the region, and more and 
more unions include both Negroes and 
whites. Resistance to Negro voting is 
much less marked, and one finds less 
prejudice in its extreme forms. Of course, 
conditions in the Piedmont section are 
only relatively better, and there is no lack 
of either poverty or discrimination. But 
we are justified in concluding that a higher 
standard of living has made for something 
more nearly approaching equality. 

It is not hard to see why this is true. 
A person, black or white, who can stand 
on his own feet economically, who can 
make his own way without fear or favor, 
is in a much better position to assert his 
individual rights. Moreover, when men 
see in their fellow citizens people who are 
doing about the same kind of work as they, 
who have pretty much the same educa- 
tion, live in the same kind of houses, and 
have the same kind of self-respect — then 
they more cheerfully accord equal rights 
to all. 

Jobs and farms and homes and schools 
and health — these are the underpinnings 
of civil rights. In all of these basic needs, 
the South is below the level of the rest of 
the country, and in the South the Negro 
population is below the white population. 
The job is to raise the whole South, white 
and Negro, up to the level of the rest of 
the country. The South has made much 
progress in this direction, partly through 
its own efforts and partly through invest- 
ment from outside the region. Still it is 
clear that without a conscious and costly 
national effort general conditions in many 
parts of the South will remain backward 
for years to come. We cannot afford the 
luxury of waiting for slow, unaided 
growth in those areas. 


Plain People’s Needs 


Cooperative state and federal programs 
of slum clearance and rural housing will 
help spread human and legal rights. So 
will new schools, and new factories. So 
will credit, training, and opportunity for 
farm ownership. So will doctors and pub- 
lic health nurses and hospitals. Whoever 








is sincere and statesmanlike in trying to 
get full democracy for the plain people 
of the South must work for these things. 

The first step in the present impassee 
would seem to lie with the South. Let us 
review the situation. The South has been 
guilty of inequalities in its treatment of 
its Negro citizens. The rest of the nation 
is seeking to invoke federal laws to end 
such discrimination. But there is more 
than an abstract moral question involved; 
there is also an economic question. The 
South’s relatively low per capita income, 
inadequate housing, schools, and health 
facilities breed poverty, ignorance, and 
prejudice. Until the South enjoys a stan- 
dard of living comparable to that in the 
rest of the nation, it appears likely that 
political democracy will also lag behind. 
Though the South has made much head- 
way toward a higher level of welfare for 
its people, it must have assistance to speed 
up the pace of that progress. This assis- 
tance could be forthcoming —if certain 
conditions were met. If the South would 
demonstrate convincingly its determina- 
tion to accept the Negro as a full citizen, 
and to expend public funds in an equitable 
manner, then the rest of the nation would 
willingly help with federal aid. Only thus 
can the deep-seated economic ills of the 
South find an early cure, to the benefit of 
both this region and the United States as a 
whole. 


Three-Way Remedy 


None of this is to say that legal reform is 
undesirable, or that changes in the law 
must be dammed back until we can get 
houses, farms, jobs, and the rest. Nor is it 
to decry efforts to create a better climate 
of opinion by changing public attitudes. 
The three approaches — legal, educational, 
and economic—are not antagonistic but 
complementary. All are necessary, and 
one without the others is not likely to do 
the job within any reasonable time. Un- 
less the way is prepared by strengthening 
the South’s economy, laws are dangerously 
likely to remain merely dead black print 
on a page. On the other hand, without 
necessary legislation, resistance to change 
may hold progress in human relations to a 
creeping pace. And, finally, without ear- 
nest effort by people of good will to create 
more democratic attitudes, progress will 
be seriously retarded. 


There is no magic formula. No program, 
however enlightened, is likely to meet 
with the approval of the whole South, any 
more than it will satisfy all those who are 
demanding immediate, overwhelming 
change. But an honest over-all approach 
can at least bring us closer to truly in- 
telligent disagreement, reasonable com- 
promise, and a fruitful working solution. 





Southern Police College Would 
Improve Race Relations 


By Gunnar Myrdal 


It is my conviction that one of the most 
potent strategic measures to improve the 
Southern inter-racial situation would be 
the opening of a pioneering modern police 
college in the South, which would give a 
thorough social and pedagogical training 
as well as a technical police training... 
Could police standards in the South be 
raised —of education, specialized police 
training, independence of local politics, 
salary and social prestige—some of the 
most morbid tensions in the unhappy 
region would be lessened. 

Legislators now take it for granted that 
teachers and social workers ought to have 
a college degree; a college education 
should be even more urgently required for 
fulfilling the duties of a police officer. . . 

It is my belief that in the changing 
South the graduates from such a school 
should not need to fear unemployment. 
I have been told that in recent years in- 
creasingly Southern cities begin to em- 
ploy Negro policemen. This shows a 
growing understanding of the crucial 
character of the problem. But the most 
important thing is not whether the police- 
man is white or black, but is that he is a 
thoroughly competent man for his most 
difficult task. 





Gunnar Myrdal, author of AN AMERICAN 
DILEMMA, addressed the closing celebration of 
the Rosenwald Fund in Chicago, May 28, 1948, 
on “The Negro Problem in America: Trends and 
Strategies.” The full text of Mr. Myrdal’s speech 
appears in PHYLON, the Atlanta University Re- 
view of Race and Culture, Vol. IX, No. 3, Sep- 
tember, 1948. This extract is published with per- 
mission of the Editor. 
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Employment of Negro Policemen 
In Southern Towns and Cities 


The Southern Regional Council has kept a running record of the employ- 
ment of Negro policemen in the South since 1945, publishing the results of 
its survey from time to time. Information is collected by means of question- 
naires sent to the chiefs of police of cities in which there is reason to believe 
colored officers are employed. The figures shown here are as of September 1, 
1948. As New SoutH went to press, city officials of Memphis, Tenn., announced 
their decision to employ Negro policemen as soon as applicants are selected 
and trained. 
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Survey Shows Steady Increase 


Of Negro Policemen in South 


MPLOYMENT of Negro policemen in 
EK Southern cities has shown a steady 
increase in the past year. When the 
Southern Regional Council published the 
results of its last survey in October, 1947, 
46 Southern cities were using a total of 
236 Negro law-enforcement officers. To- 
day, 54 Southern cities employ 279 colored 
officers. Of these, 248 are uniformed po- 


licemen, 23 are plainclothesmen, and 8 are . 


policewomen. 


Much of this increase is accounted for 
by eight cities which have adopted the 
policy of using Negro policemen in the 
past twelve months. Melbourne, Fla., has 
appointed 1; Atlanta, Ga., 8; Macon, Ga., 
2; Gastonia, N. C., 3; Conway, S. C., 2; 
Nashville, Tenn., 7; Cape Charles, Va., 
1; and Portsmouth, Va., 1. 


Three Southern cities have appointed 
additional Negro officers to their police 
forces. Newport News, Va., increased its 
total from 4 to 5. Chattanooga, Tenn., 
which only reported 3 policewomen last 
year, dropped one policewoman and added 
5 uniformed policemen. Houston, Tex., 
jumped its total of Negro officers em- 
ployed from 6 to 17. 


Mississippi and Louisiana remain the 
only two Southern States in which no 
Negro policemen are employed, according 
to the Council’s survey. Florida has the 
most cities employing Negro officers — 11. 
But Texas leads by a wide margin in the 
number of Negro officers employed — 60. 

Alabama and South Carolina have no 
major cities which employ Negro police- 
men; the largest such city in those two 
States is Dothan, Ala., with a population 
in 1940 of 17,194. Capitals of all Southern 
States except Alabama, Mississippi, South 
Carolina, Louisiana, and Kentucky now 
use Negro police. 


One index to the rapid spread of the 
practice in recent years is the date Negro 
policemen were first employed in the 
various cities. The Council has obtained 
this information for 50 out of the 54 cities 
concerned. Significantly, 32 out of the 50 
have begun using Negro police since 1940. 
Five of the cities have employed Negro 


policemen since before 1920; nine cities, 
since before 1930. Seven cities first hired 
colored officers between 1930 and 1939, 
eleven cities between 1940 and 1944, and 
23 cities between 1945 and 1948. 

In Nashville and Atlanta—the two 
cities newly employing the largest number 
of Negro policemen — officials have com- 
mended the work of the new officers. 
Nashville’s Mayor Thomas L. Cummings 
is credited with the recent statement: 
“Any city with a substantial Negro popu- 
lation cannot really afford to be without 
Negro policemen on its force.” Police 


‘Commissioner Mays was also reported as 


pleased with the performance of the newly 
appointed policemen: “Negro policemen 
have been very efficient in carrying out 
police assignments. There has been no 
trouble and friction as predicted by some. 
I am very well satisfied with the calibre 
of men that we have selected and the work 
they are doing.” 

The Fulton County Grand Jury praised 
the work of Atlanta’s Negro officers in its 
presentments of September 3, 1948. The 
jury declared: “We find that for several 
months Negro police have been patrolling 
those areas of Atlanta where Negroes con- 
gregate, and conclude that they are effec- 
tive in creating greater respect for law and 
order in these areas where an alarming 
proportion of crime has always origi- 
nated.” — Margaret Price 
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